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OLD RELICS IN KAMRUR 

I. 

One of the beautiful places which have been made easily ac- 
cessible to the Calcutta people^ by , means of railways and 
st $ mers, is Asam. Though it is not yet as largely crowded by 
holiday tourists as the North-West Provinces, it will certainly 
draw a large portion of them when the country is l)ott(3r known. 
Asam is more salubrious than Low^^r Bengal, tliongh not'([iiite as 
healthy as some of the stations in the North West ; but it far 
surpasses the alluvial plains of the Ganges in beautiful scene- 
ry. To one who delights in the loveliness of Nature, Asam 
will always have some attraction, and a change from the plains 
of llio Ganges to the valley of tJie Brahiiiai>ntra will lie [ilea- 
sant. As soon as one reaches Jatrapiir on the Bralnnaputra, 
on his way from Calcutta, he perceives the cluinge. At this 
place he exchanges liis railway carriage for the stcainer vvhifdi 
steams up the river that sweeps in “regal pride” though 
the whole lengtii of the valley. The loneliness of the rivor, 
if we may so call it, for there arc few steamers or boats plying 
about, and the uninhabited banks, prepare the mind for contem . 
plation. Near Dhubri the hills become just visible, and from 
Goalpara *-he Asam scenery may be said to begin. The town 
of Goalpara, or at least the European quarter of it, is situated 
on a lovely hill which rises abruptly from the river ; and jml 
after leaving Goalpara the scenery becomes exceedingly boanti 
fill. Here the river appears to be surrounded on all sides with 
wooded hills which are reflected on the quiet mirror-like water, 
giving altogether an appearance of an inland lake. But how-, 
over one may like to linger a little in order to feast Ids eyes 
fora while with the levelinoss of Nature with which he 
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linds himself here surrounded, the inexorable steam-boat 
hurries past the fairy scene. However, the impression which 
one receives of this place will last long in his memory, and will 
very often come to relieve his mind weary with the work and 
worry of life in Calcutta I After ‘this place, the scene becomes 
rather tame till the neighbourhood of Gouhati is reached. Here 
again the quiet mirror-like Brahmaputra assumes the appearance 
of a lake, hemmed in by green undulating hills. The course 
ot the river at this place is necessarily very tortuous, winding 
along the hills which flank its sides, and every turn discloses 
some fresh beauty with which the eye is never tired. Hills, 
dales, woods, the luke-lik(i river, sandbanks and wooded islands 
make the scene bewitching. 

The town of Gouhati is situated on both sides of the river, 
and appears to be surrounded with waving bills which can be 
seen as far as the eye can reach. The place is one of exceed- 
ing beauty ; and had it been in Europe, a picturesque littki town, 
dotted with neat little houses, would have (dieercd the eye of the 
Iravellor, ljut in India the people are too poor and too low in the 
scale of civilization to take advantage of lovely sites for build- 
ing picturesque towns. 

Northern India has been the scene of many a war and con- 
(jucst, of the rise and fall of many a powerful kingdom and 
einpire. It is replete with the memory of the great events of our 
history, and is strewn with tlit fragments of splendid palaces 
and temples. There the historian and the archreologist revel 
amidst the plentiful materials for their study. ComparativeAy 
se('luded from the great arena of our struggle, Asam cannot 
rival the sister provinces in the riclmess of her history and 
aj?tiquities. Nevertheless the valley has its own annals and 
ruins wliich are neither uninteresting nor undeserving of notice. 
Here too, as everywhere else in the world, there have been wars 
and conquests, rise and fall of kingdoms and nation?, end struggle 
for aud cxibUmc^r; nature is the same every 
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where, the arena of his action may be large or small in dfferent 
places. 

It may be said at the outset that however much a tourist 
may be disposetl to enquire into the past history of the place 
he visits, he may not have the means at his disposal to com- 
plete his enquiry. In the first place his stay is generally short , 
and then if he has come to enjoy a little rest and have a 
change from the work and worry to which he is doomed, Ikj 
can ill afford to undertake a study which requires both work 
and labour. Again lie has no access to books which ho needs 
refer to, and when such books are consulted on his return 
home, lie generally finds that the notes he liad taken are rnucli tot^ 
incomplete, and that he could have better utilized his oppor- 
tunity if he had studied his subject before he went to visit the 
place. In these circumstances his enqu^ cannot but bo 
superficial, and the Information collected by him, a suggestion 
to Specialists and men wdth more time and study to take up 
the work. It is with tliis view that wc note down a short 
account of the historical and antiquarian remains wdiich may 
be soon in the district ot Kamrup. 

IT. 

According to the Krahrnanas, the name ‘Asam,' ntnv given 
to the valley of tlie Brahmaputra, is derived from the Sanskrita 
word Amma or uneven, on account of the hilly aspect of the 
countiy. This derivation is no doubt ingenious and may Ite 
correct, but there is no evidence to establisli it. In the tinio 
of Iliuen Tsiang, East Bengal was known by the name of 
Samatata or even. Here the name of the country was derived 
from the nature of its surface ; and though there is nothing 
unreasonable in supposing a similar derivation of the name 
of the nieglibouring hilly country, we do not find any mention 
Hiuen Tsiang’s work of the valley being known m^Asama 
European scholars, on the other hand, derive the name from 
the Ahoms or Asoms, an eastern tribe who conquered the 
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country and settled in it. This derivation, though not un- 
likely, has as little evidence to support it as the other. Whatever 
the derivation of the name may be, in the annals of Asam, 
Kanmip occupied an important part. It Was sometliiiig of an 
outlying district, a sort of Ireland, which the ^ royalty seldom 
visited, but which was governed by a viceroy under the title 
of Bur Phukan as popularly called, or Vrihat Phukkana as styled 
in local inscriptions. But long before Asam was civilized, 
Kamrup had been a flourishing Hindu kingdom, and its capital 
Gouhati was known in ancient time as Pragyatishapura. This old 
kingdom occupied not only the present district, but a large 
portion of what is now included in Bengal, comprising Rungpur 
and a part of Eogra and of Gooch Behar, and probably a 
portion of Mymonsing and Sylhet. Its tradition runs back to 
t]i(3 time of the JVliiJjabharata. It is said that Bhagadatta the 
then reigning king of Kammp took part in the war of the 
Mahabharata on the side of Duryodhana, Hindus have never 
been known for their love of history and we must therefore 
remain content with such legendary and fragmentary anecdotes, 
and with such curious account as may be found in the 
Yogini Tanlra. It is not a little humiliating to us, that the only 
authentic and important, though necessarily short history 
of the country that is available, is to be had from the writings 
of. a foreigner. The intelligent Chinese traveller Iliuen 
Tsiang has given interesting accounts of the people and the 
country as they existed at the time of his visit. It would be 
out of place here to quote from them, but they may be read in 
Beal’s translation. It may however bo stated that at the time 
of that great traveller, Kammp was a powerful kingdom, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the great king Siladitya of 
Kanouj. Hiuen Tsiang was being entertained by the king 
of Kammp at Nalanda when the latter, Bhashkara Varman, 
familiarly known as Kuraararaja, received an invitation from 
Siladitya who w’as then at Kajingharu, on the banks of the 
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Ganges, to join an imperial religious celebration. Bhashkara 
Varman, as directed by Siladitya, took Hiuen Tsiang with him, 
and met Siladitya, and proceeded with him as far as Kanouj where 
the great celebration took place. The following extract which 
we make from the account of the Chinese traveller (Beal’s 
translation) will show that Bhashkara Varman was by no 
means an insignificant potentate. “ Siladitya-raja being about 
to return to the city of Kanyakubja, convoked a religious 
assembly. Followed by several hundreds of thousand people, 
ho took his place on the southern bank of the rivhr Ganges’ 
whilst Kumara-raja, attended by several tons of .thousands, 
took his place on the northern hank, and thus, divided by the 
stream of the river, they advanced on land and water. Tiie 
two kings led the way with their gorgeous statf of soldiers 
(of four hinds );m\m also were in bouts; some were on ele- 
pliants, sounding drums and blowing horns’ playing on flutes 
and harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of Kanya- 
kubja, {and rented) on the western shore of th(? Ganges river 
in the middle of a flowery copse.” 

No remains, however, of these remote periods can now t>e 
Iraoeil, Coming to a more modern epoch, wo find tluit for a 
1‘Uig time. Kamrup formed a part of the dominion of the neigh- 
bouring chiefs of Bengal. Subsequently it was part of a dislih't 
held by the Mahomedans ; but after the defeat of Mir Jnirila, a 
general of Aurungzebe, in his attempt to subdue Asam, the 
whole of Kamrup was wrenched from them by the Asainese ; 
and they retained it till it was overrun by the Burmese and 
finally annexed by the British. With these few remarks, as 
regards the history of the district, we will now proceed to note 
down some of the objects of antiquarian interest which may 
be found in it. 

III. 

We have, said that the town of Gouhati is situated on both 
sides of the Brahmaputra. We will begin our account from 
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tho southern side. The principal object of interest here, and 
he oldest relic of the past, is the temple of Kamakhya, situated, 
about three miles west of the town and on a hill called the 
Kilachala. It is one of the highest in the district, being about 
a thousand feet above the sea level. This temple is reached 
by four roads of which the one leading from the river is the 
most beautiful ; but tlie most important one seems to be the 
one which loads from tho Asam Trunk road. This road is 
approached by a ruined gateway just at the foot of , the hill. 
The whole way up to height .jl about 800 foot is rudely paved 
with large houlders. A l^ttic way up from tlie foot of the hill 
one iTiocts a roiigli liguro of \i dniltja carved on a rock. It is 
that of Naraka, who nooording to trauitioUj though an Asura, 
was appointed by the gods ms the iirst gur rdi in of the Kamakhya 
temple. The road terminates in aiudhiT ru-nod gateway which 
leads to tlic level on which the lomple is site. ated. The archi’ 
tecturc of tho temple is not very striking, the base being made 
of stone, and tho upper portion made of bricks with stone 
tiguriiS stuck here and tlierfi. Tliis temple was constructed 
some time after the Christian era, and was originally built of 
stone, but the ruthless hand of Kalapahar, in about 1553 A.C, 
nearly razed it to the ground. It was on the stump that was left 
that tho present brick edifice was built. If one were to judge 
from the ruins that lie scattered about, fragments of piUars 
Capitols, figures, and liiocks of stones smoothed and chiselled, he 
must conclude that the stone temple, which was first built, was 
very large and extensive. In one of the gates of the temple 
^here is a huge piece of stone worked into a globular shape which 
at one time formed a part of the pinnacle of the temple. It 
shows how massive the temple was. And when we consider 
that the frugTnonts which arc found near the temple are 
not only’ of sandstones but also of igneous stones (both kinds 
are found locally) we can conceive the immense labour that 
must have been spent in rearing ihi^ temple. 
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The origin of the shrine, as told in the Puranas, is, no doubt, 
known to all Hindus, and we pass over that story as well as 
that of the immoral practices which prevailed here in days 
gone by. Thanks to the British rule, these practices have been 
supperssed. Inside the temple, it is pitch dark, as is the case with 
many Hindu temples of note, but there are one or two interesting 
objects here which need be mentioned. Among the stone 
figures in the interior will be found two which represent the 
brother princes named Malladdhaja and Sukladdhaja, and an 
inscription on atone recording the fact of their having built or 
rather re-built the temple. The anonymous author of the Asam 
Bhraman copied this inscription and published it in his book 
from whicli wo reproduce it boro; — 

II ftew 

II 'SrWTR 

It would appear from the above inscription that the temple 
was repaired between 1487 and 1489 Saka, or 1565 and 1567 A.C. 
Other accounts say that it took ton years in rebuilding the 
temple, from 1555 to 1565 A.C. 

Attached to the temple is a large hall which is called the 
‘‘dancing hall.'’ It is without any^ embellishment inside, hut 
there we found two inscriptions, one on stone and the other on 
a copper plate. We give below the contents of the former »■ 

we -transcribed Ciem 
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»fs)j»ttmf3 aR«i tstfi-^i f^^ 

§1^^ fH*v^ 

^^:N51S Caff'S Iwt^'jfj I fefif%5^f^T 

'SfstC’fl ?r?ttTr?'^tf%Sf5'Q Ci^fWsnft^siS II 

’®JTit®t?*f'ft'fc^*i (Tif^ 

^'-r*titt5 ^5it«tjt^ ’f^t?(t‘ii ’f*r?i»n 

^fr«, I i'bb-^s II 

From tho above it seoni>i tliat this hall was built by 
Dasaratha, the Bar PbukuTi or the viceroy, unrler the orders <»f 

king Uajoshvara Sinha, in the Saka year 11)81 or A.C. 1750. 
The inscription on the copper plate lias been kindly copied for us 
by a friend, it runs as follows : — 

5tc^t^5S I 

II f.^lWSir^'® 

^ (St^rtt^qs I m^- 

^ c?Hf'9 

fWH^T ^sTl^f 

^tPi; f*w2it'9‘is II ^5 Pt3it?it®tj'»l(.^th^*if^^‘t^t? 

tufa's ^rt^a'Wji^- 

'Stft*!; 1 5i^f^N^1^*tTl 'Q‘lfii^?5ait3rf^2!tt5i'5rW- 

'stft II 


^?rtr^ ’^^JRS II 

r^«it'si 
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’rw«m 'srf^rtf^? hmr 

jtf^rr? w® ^^€iTt?i'mis »t^s 

^tcsrtw 

iTfsfl c^^rcs ^ “t'?t?rl ?t»t 

c^rfr^ cwfbntT^ff ?F<tfh ij’spss 

’T?^RtCi?1 ^'^Tir 'iiR IT n»FT«, II !2r»IJtTW^TfTSC!T 

f^i%^ ■sr^t«rff^; ^irfir ^"s 

iTt<rrf^«rfiT: ^ i2ft5!fc®nt1%s *l<ic5ifT ft^r iif^i ’tiirfwi 
bfn(^t%i cif^ sf^ffWs 

csit^'St^^ ’t^il 5H irf%c^ 'Sf^W? iffWirf^rit' 
f^*rfTr ?5fW fiT^? CTf^’s ^'fW»f5lf«l'5T'’tt’RfilU5 
»tn:ip inri '2f^'«rt irffni 

^«i; I ( ’v ! << 08 ) I 


It appears from the above that king Lakshmi Sinha vvliom 
hi? father king Gourinatli appointed his successor, vowed to 
offer a sucrifice of one lumdred thousand animals before the 
shrine of Kamakhya, in order to subdue his enemies, Uc ap- 
pointed the Vrihata Phakkuna to carry out his vow^ and tlie 
inscription testifies that one hundred thousand animals consisting 
of goat, sheep, buffalo, and pigeon were sacrificed. It was in 
the saJea year 1704 . 

Hard by the temple there is a tank fed by a spring, it has 
an outlet also for its water, nevertheless the water is as dirty 
as can be imagined. It is called the tank of “good fortune’' 
in which pilgrims seeking the smiles of fortune are expected 
to bathe. The sides of the tank are high, and bi^ilt np with 
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stones. There are one or two more similar tanks on this hill, 
but none of them are of equal repute. 

Near the Kamakhya temple there is one dedicated to Kali . 

It is built of burnt bricks, beautifully carved and tastefully 
arranged^ It is said that the bricks were brought all the way 
from Moorshedabad . There are also several other small temples, 
now disused and fast falling into ruins, which arc hardly worth 
describing. 

TV. 

Leaving Kamakhya temple beliind, and going further up for 
about 20 D feet, one comes to the summit of the Nilachula hill 
it is a lovely, small, sequoste|‘ed place of great beauty. Down 
below can be soon the Brahmaputra, a quiet, tiny, 
winding stream, while tlic more . distant view of waving 
hills and beautioiis valleys, of (piiet meadows and shaded town 
is a picture indeed. Ear from the busy haunts of men 
and remote from the bustle of life, this lovely spot on the top 
of the hill forms- a quiet retreat where one may pass hours 
together without feeling tired. If he is a poet, this is the place 
to court the muse, if he is a philosoplior, tliis is the spot for 
meditation, if- he appreciates the beauty of nature, this is tljc 
p’ace where he can feast his eye and mind, if he is a religious 
man, this is the shrine where he can invoke the Great Creator ! 
But to what purpose did man use this sacred spot ? Here a 
temple has been built to goddess Bhuvaneshvari, and, accord- 
ng to tradition, it was before tliis dread goddess that human 
sacrifices were offered ! Such was the state to which religion 
was debased through priestly craft and natural degeneracy. 
Thanks to the British rule, the dark days of human sacrifice 
are over, but the memory of what took place haunts the spot yet. 
Tew venture to loiter tliere after evening, and hardly a lamp 
illumines the darkness of the night. When we visited the place, 
one solitary yogi was living there. At day time the spire of 
the temple, which is after all a humble structure, 'devoid of 
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architectural beauty and ornament, is seen from many a mile 
afar. Kainrup, it appears, was the very centre of the tantric 
cult, and that perliaps explains the rites which were perfonned 
in Kainakhya and Bhubaneshvari temples. 

A tourist who has come to the Nilachala hill, may as well 
proceed two miles further west by the Asam Trunk Road and 
see the temple of Pandnnath. But before ho reaches this 
temple his attention will be arrested by an inscription on a piece 
of rock by the road side near the fourth milestone. It is 
just at the foot of tin! lull, almost hid by shrubs, and one, at 
tirst sight, is apt to wonder what business it bad to be there. 
But his curiosity will bo satisfied on reading the inserption 
which wo give bolow ; — 

^15 

c*r^t:5rf?^r5r«5T^ ■llflsr?, 

f’f'Q 

f? 'Sft^CWtfe *3^ >2|T5J^ ft? 

»K«r?[ I ^*48 1 

It will be seen from the above, that the stone commemorates 
the building of the city gate at this place. It was built under the 
orders of king Siva Sinha, by the commander of his forces, 
the Bar Phukan, of the family of Bihinga, in the Saka year 
1654 or A. C. 1732. The measurement of the gate and the at- 
tached building is given at 152 Dhanu or 304 yards, a dhanu 
being equal to i.wo yards. The measurement of a moat with 
which the gate rppears to have been strengthened is given at 
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222 dhanii or 444 yards. Nothing now remains of this gate. 
About twenty-five years ago its ruins encumbered the ground, 
and it is said that the Public Works Department removed the 
ruins to clear all obstruction on what is now called the Asam 
Trunk Road. Surely the road might have been diverted a little 
and the ruins of this old gate permitted to exist. Some traces 
of the moat may yet be seen in the deep depression on the side 
of the hill to the south of the road. 

Now we can proceed to the temple of Pandunath which is 
situated just at the foot of the Nilachala hill and on tlie banks 
of the Brahmaputra. The situation is beautiful, but tJui temple 
itself is a miserable thing, built of brick and thatched. Jt is 
dedicated to Vislinu. There are however some beautiful peucos 
of sculptured stone, formed into steps, which are well worth 
preserving, Tlio chief point of interest relating to this temple 
is the tradition that the five Panda vas raised a temple here just 
before they finally retired from the world, 

V. 

Wc will now return from Pandunath to CTOuhati where wi' 
may notice throe small temples. The first one is that of Suk- 
reshvara, dedicated to Maliadeva, It is a brick built edifice, 
situated on the banks of the Brahmaputra. There are some small 
sculptured slabs of stone stuck on the walls of the building in 
one of which wc riotiecd the folding drapery of a figure finely 
executed. It is worth prescr\1ng. Just below the temple, on 
the steep bank of the river, is a large figure of Vislinu out in 
solid rock which forms the bank. The figure is named Jaiiard- 
dana. It is seated much after the fashion of Buddha, and the 
features also have some resemblance to those of Buddha. But 
there can be no mistake about the identity of the god, as he is 
represented with four arms and holding in his four hands, one 
of which is broken, the symbols of Vislinu, viz : — the Sankhuj 
Chakra^ Gada^ and Padma, 

The second temple we propose to notice is that of the 
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f^ddesB Ugratara. The edifice ie very simple, but the insorip- 
lion found in it is worth reproducing. We give it below 

’?r?i ’^«rw^ 

fjfaf (srsgr 

^‘^?i^t*ttt Bt?p 

m' ^TtfSTr*! <2r*rfJT 

^51 t^apjr 'sft’t'i *ff«^ ^<$1 1^*Pf 

*fflF; (Pif? Tv"tt^f?r 

We learn from the above that the temple was built by the 
Bar Phukan in the reign of Siva Sinha, in the Saka year 
1647, A.C, 1725. There is a tank attached to the temple which 
was excavated about thirteen years after the temple was built > 
There is an inscription set up in its side which we reproduce 
below 

I 

»T^»i ntiR%wf5ir 

(nR; 'sfh ^§ifc»rilV offt c*t*nf 

nr^>R«raiJr»if’Ktr^? i 1 

2 
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The third temple in the town is that of Chhatrakar, built 
on a slight elevation. There are two inscriptions on it, but the 
copy which we took of them has been so much injured that 
they cannot bo published. The temple wa3 built in the regin 
of FCamaleshvara Sinha. 

Tlie plan on which almost all the temples in this district 
are built, is extremely siiuplc. The princi]tal portion is a cir- 
cular or nearly circular edifice which towers high over the other 
j)orti()ns of the building and generally ends in a spire. It h 
within this structure that the deity, to which the temple is dedi- 
(;atPd, is placed. The room is pitch dark having no opening to ad- 
mit light from outside : and is ilium' nated with lamps that make 
darkness visible, and dimly show the gods to the volaries. 
In front of this circular room, and attache 1 to it, is a large 
hall where the votaries assemble to pay their fievotiori, The 
temples are generally built of small well-buvnt (lat Ijiicha, small 
and unimposing, Tluj arches are nearly iis'.nicdrculir, and 
mainly held by a final keystone at the top. Toi l “key^* is 
also a well burnt fiat brick almost an equilaU'ral triangle in 
shape. The entrance to the temple is gmierally a long 
covered vault formed on the principle of tJie arch, described 
above, in fact it ia a Hucce’sion of arches one bddi.d the other, 
'riiis is, in short, the giJiieral style of architeeture in the existing 
old te.raplea of Kainrup, Moat of them were built after the 
middle of the seventeenth century when the rajas of Asani 
had adopted the Hindu religion, 

VI, 

Thk Planets have from a remote antiquity been supposed 
to influence the destiny of man, and their visible movements 
in the sky soon secured to them places among JieavenJy beings, 
and thus they received homage from the poor mort-als of the 
earth. Though tliey are very often worshipped in private, 
there are very few public temples in India dedicated to them. 
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It WAS therefore with some curiosity that we went to visit 
one fine evenin*?, the temple of NavaGrraha, or the nine 
planets, about two miles east of Gauhati. The temple itself 
is a very humble structure, built of bricks, on an elevation 
of about 400 feet. Nino cylindrical stones are arranged in 
three rows of three each, representing the seven planets and 
the sun and the moon. There is no roof over the room in 
which the planets are placed. It is said that a thatched roof 
is constructed every year, and every year it is burnt down 
because of the evil influence of the planet Saturn, the good 
influence of the other planets failing to prevent the mischief. 
There appears to bo a touch of reality in this anecdote ! Ho 
not we find in this world, evil predominating over good? Our 
readers will remember that Gauhati was the ancient Prag 
jyotishapura, the name may be translated as the ^‘Eastern city 
of astronomy" ; and one hearing of a temple of the planets 
in such a city is apt to conclude that it must be an astro- 
nomical edifice. It was with tliis belief that we visited 
the temple, but we found no indication to show that the 
temple was anything of an observatory. If the temple 
was (^ver used for any such purpose, all traces of it have 
disappeared. 

We give below a copy of the inscription which wo found 
in the temple : 

I 

FJi 5rg«i ?iir*i irtti 

fsrftir 
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II >'i»‘i8 II . II 

Here we see that the the temple was built in the Saks 
era 1674, or A, 0. 1749, under the orders of king Rajeshvara 
Sinha, by the commander of his army, the Bar Pukhan, 
Taruna Duvara. 

Descending from the hill on which the temple is situated, 
and going a little to the south, we saw a small circular tank 
eicavated in connection with the temple of the planets, a year 
after it was built, as the following inscription on a stone set up 

the tank would show 

I 

»fn:^ II i'b'ia i 

To one accustomed to the level plains of Bengal, an 
excursion in the Kamrup district is exceedingly pleasant. 
Wherever ho goes, he sees all around him, green waving hilla 
and delightful valleys, and finds himself almost shut out from 
the outer world by the encircling hills that bound his prospects. 
It was through such scenes that we drove for nine miles in 
Older to reach the shrine of Vashishthasrama. The place is so 
named from the supposition that the great rishi Vaahishtha had 
once his asrama here. Dismissing the story as entirely mythical, 
the place has charms enough to attract tourists. The temple 
is built of brick on the usual plan, and has no great architect 
ttftal pratensioiiB, but the situation is romantic. By it flows 
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« Hilt torrent; ruehmg through boulders which are sukwiiied: 
by the oonstant action of the water. The irreen Mrbod wM 
which the piace is shaded, and the wild roar of the torrent, 
may well tnake it a lovely (urama for any one weary with the 
bustle of city life ! The following inscription, which we copy 
from the anonymous author of the Jsam Bhraman shows 
that the temple was built in the reign of RajeshvM'a Sinha, by 
Dasaratha, the commander of his forces, in the Baku year 1616 
or A, C. 1694. 

6^‘i5T?t«i53F^ Jr«nr^: 

’rf%; 9i3nf5r?5f^i ^'ftm 

It may bo mentioned here that on our way to Vashishthas- 
rain, we saw tv/o linos of high era bark merit which at one time 
formed the def ‘Mce of the town. Subsequently, we will have 
occasion to spe;tk of the^ remains of such embankments on 
the northern side of tlie city. It appears that these lines were 
constructed where the hills, which formed the natural rampart 
of the city, failed. The position of this ancient capital was 
rather an exposed one from the military point of view, as it 
was subject to be assailed by the Bhuteas from the north, and 
ti» Kashias from the south. It was therefore in good need 
such defences as the military knowledge of the time could 
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We have Qdw done with the southern part of the town, but 
before we cross over to the northern side,' we would like to loiter 
a little among the beautiful islands which lie on the river, 
in front of Gauhati. They are three in number, viz, : — Karma* 
nasha. Urvashi, and Umananda. There is not much to be said 
about Karmanasha. A good Hindu, after he has pcrfomed 
his bath in the Brahmaputra, will avoid casting his eyes first 
on this island, or he will meet with disappointment in every 
undertaking he may embark upon that day, Urvashi is fonued 
of a huge piece of igneous rock which is completely under water 
daring the rains, and is rubbed smooth by the stream. There 
is little but bare rock to be seen here. On one side of the 
island only a few figures have been inscribed on the reck. 
Umananda, or the delight of Uma, is aai 1 to be formed of the 
dust of Mahadeva’s forehead. It. is the spot where, according 
to tradition, Mahadeva revealed the Jogini Tiintra, ati account 
of A.«am, to Uma. No doubt this is a retreat well suited for 
an Indian Gibbon to write his liistory, but the outturn of the 
god’s work appears to be very poor ! The island e uitiui\s a 
temple built in the reign of Gudadlujra Sinlni, Tlicre is nothing 
very purticular about the architecture which is mostly of bricks 
but fragments of worked stones lie scattered al)OLit, indicating 
that the temple was once built of stone, which perhaps shared 
the same fate as the great temple of Kamakhya, in the hands 
of the iconoclast Kalapahar. 


vn. 

We will now cross over to the northern side of the town 
and, thanks to the local municipality, which has provided the 
good people of the town with an unpretending steam ferry boat, 
tliere is no difficulty in crossing, Tlie steamer leaves the ghat 
near the temple of Sukreshvara, and lands us on the opposite 
bank near that of Ashvaklanta, almost to the west end of th« 
town. We will, therefore, begin our account with this temple^ 
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It is situated just on the front of the river at an elevation of 
about seventy feet from the ground, and is reached by two 
flights of stairs, if stairs they may be called, being blocks of cut 
stones laid across a slope. In some places one has to go up on 
all fours, to secure himself from an uncomfortable roll down* 
wards 1 The temple is dedicated to Vishnu, and was built during 
the reign of Siva Sinha, in the usual style, of bricks, with a few 
ornamental slabs of stone placed here and there. Tradition baa 
it that when Krishna eloped with Hukmni from her father’! 
house in the far east of Asara, he and his men fled, as fast as 
they could, pursued by the angry father. Having outstripped 
Ills pursuers, and finding his horses extremely tired, he halted 
hero to give tlieic a little rest. This story explains the peculiar 
name of the temple, Indii'utioris arc not wanting of the temple 
having unco been l)uilt of stone, for many stone blocks worked 
and chis .'lied are found lying about tlie place. 

Just in front of the teiii})lo, there is a high rocky little island 
which geidogy would say was formed by the Brahmaputra 
cutting through the softer ui ilerial between it and the mainland, 
Bu(, geohjgy is not much in J ivour with the lo(;ai cicerones, who 
would give you quite a different account of the creation of this 
islanth Ii is raid that during the days that Krishna stopped at 
this place, Hu xrani, a good Hindu lady us she was, used to bathe 
in the river every morning. But her beauty exiuted the curi- 
osity of tlie people who would watch iier bathe from the opposite 
shore. Rukrnini could not stand the gaze of the strangers, and 
she coinpiainod of it to her lord. Her lord, tliereforn, raised that 
little island to shelter her from the rude eyes of the townspeople. 
Tlio island is accordingly called by a name wliich may be trans- 
lated as the “Screen Island.” 

Now going- about two miles eastward along the road which 
skirts the river, we turn a little to the north to visit the temple 
of Rudreshvara, It was here that the king Rudra Sinha died, 
and the temple was bvilt by his sons Shiva Smha to commemoT- 
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&te the d^ath of hts father. The power of the Asam rajaA 
reached its climax daring the reign of Rudra Binba, andtme 
would naturally expect that a epiendid moQument or a mauso- 
kuoa would be raised to commemorate the memory of the great-^ 
est of the kings of Asam. But seeing the modest temple before 
QSy we could not but conclude that acrhitecture was much neg- 
lected in Asam. The numerous fragments of old stone build- 
ings that can be seen in the town and in the noighbburhood^in- 
dicate that at an early age, architecture flourished in the valley. 
But the total absence of stone built edifices, or even of elabo- 
rate brick built houses of more modern times forces us to the 
conclusion, that the art of building not only did not make any 
progress, but actually deterioratetl. At the present day there is 
not a single stone mason in the district, and even the houseliolcJ 
stone articles of ordinary use have to be brought from other 
places, though stone is as plentiful now in the spot as before. 

The temple of Rudreshvara is a small brick built bouse, but 
slightly different in style from the or<linary temples. It is 
raised on a plinth, and tlie plinth is vaulted so that a person 
can walk round the temple underneath the vaulted plinth 
The following inscription we found at the gate of the 


atw»il i 

f ^ « 

V'T’f (StJTS ii 

^ Tsri 
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ntc^ ireHrstnEi \ 

>*18 n . I 

This inscription shows that the wall round the temple wae 
built in the Saka year 1674, or A. C. 1762. 

VIIL 

RETtTRNriNa from Rndreshvara and resuming the road along 
the river, we have to proceed only a short distance in order to 
reach a little rest house built on a little mound by the Public 
Works Department. The bungalow commands a beautiful proa" 
pect. On the south, is the broad Brahmaputra witli its sand 
banks and beautiful little islands ; beyond it, lies the quiet little 
town of South Gauliati stretching from the Navagraha 
temple to the Nilachala hill. Further to the south, can be seen 
the waving hills of the Kamrup district, far as the eye can 
reach. Northward, the view is almost as splendid. Wave 
after wave of hills almost encircle the horizon, while the ver- 
dant plain reposes below and relieves the monotony of the moun- 
tain scenery. In old days, however, these lovely scenes did not 
enjoy the quiet repose which they do now. The Bhuteas beyond 
the hills would often come in foraging expeditions, plundering 
and burning villages, lifting cattle, and carrying men and women 
to their mountain fastnesses. The place where the rest house 
stands is peculiarly favourable to watch the moveraeuts of these 
highland robbers. The wide open plain that lies between the 
encircling hills and the river would show the approach of an 
enemy from a distance. The encircling hills were, as it were, a 
natural defence, save in one place, where there is a gap of about 
thirty miles. This gap was lineti by an embankment raised by 
the Asam rajas, similar to what we saw in the southern part of 
the town on our way to Vashishthasram. 

The position of the Public Works Department bungalow 
being such as we have described, it would not be unreasonable 
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to suppose that this spot was, in old days, occupied by some edi 
fice, to serve as a watch tower, or an outpost, to keep a look-out 
on the enemies. At any rate there can be no doubt that the place 
was once occupied by some building of consequence. There are 
the remains of an arch still visible in the mound choked up 
with de.hris. We could not ascertain whether the place was ever 
ej^cavated and searched as it should have been. It appears 
likely that, were the passage cleared beneath the ruined arch, it 
would lead to a chamber within. There are also a few pieces of 
cliiselled and sculptured stones lying about, which are evidently 
the remains of an old building. In one of the former we road 
the following inscription : — 

srsc't *6W9T^‘5; 

It is clear from this fragmcmtary sentence, that there was 
something like a pavilion in which many people enjoyed the 
warmth of the sun in winter, and the breeze of the Brahma- 
putra in summer. 

Leaving the quiet little bungalow and proceeding for about a 
mile along the riverside road, we come to another temple called 
the Munikanyesvara, built in the reign of Rajeshvara Sinha. It 
is situated in a beautiful place, where a little hill stream joins the 
Brahmaputra. The temple is in a very dilapidated stat;*, its en- 
closure walls have fallen down in many places, and the whole 
thing is fast crumbling to pieces. The plinth of the temple is 
made of stone while, the edifice above, is of bricks ; a few stone 
slabs containing figures are placed here and there, as ornainents. 

We will now take one excursion from North Gauhati, as we 
did from the south, and visit the temple at Haju. We must 
therefore return to the Ashvaklanta ghat from which Haju is 
fifteen miles distant by road, and six miles, as the crow flies 
The way, though along, lies through beautiful hills and valleys, 
sometimas skirting the Brahmaputra, and sometimes passing- 
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^hrou^yh woods or winding along a hill, and again nmning ornr 
a plain. A journey through tliia distHct is always pleasant. We 
have not to proceed long, when wc come to the place of the 
Dhingia Gossains. They once raada themselves famous in his- 
tory, and the Aaatn rajas had to invoke their aid against another 
body of prelates who had risen in rebellion against the secular- 
authority. But their sun has set, and the collection of a few 
huts, in which their descendants now live, marks the place of 
those once powerful church dignitaries ! 

Proceeding about two miles further, we find that the hills 
which had hitherto flanked us to the west, dis.ipp(^ar, and the 
broad Brahmaputra appears in view. Ilowevta* much this 
change in the scenery may be liked by a modern tourist, the gap 
of about llireo miles from here to the next series of hills was evi- 
dently disliked by the military authorities of old, and we accord- 
ingly find a high euibankmont raiscMl to protect the county 
from any inroads that might ho made from the river. This ram- 
part; of earthwo/ks, as it now stands, is about thirty feet above 
the level of t;ic adjacent land, and perhaps forms a part of the 
line whicl] wis raised all around the city whenever the natural 
rampart of tin* hills failed. 

Wo cati now proc<iod, without further halt, till we reach the 
village of H'tju. There are several temples in this place, but the 
most inhu’exi ing is the one dedicated to Vishnu, under the name 
of Hayagriba. It was originally a Buddhist shrine, but conver- 
ted into a Hindu temple when Hinduism supplanted Buddhism- 
It is still largely frequented by the Hhuteas though it 
has long ceased to be a Buddhist shrine. The temple is 
situated on a small height of about seventy feet, and ia 
reached by a flight of stairs made of stone. It is built partly 
of stone and partly of brick. The base is ornamented with a 
long series of figures of elephants cut out of rock, many of 
which have been mutilated by Kalapahar. This temple is more 
imposing than any we have hitherto seen in the district, but it 
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wai not originally the work of tho Asam rajas, being raised 
by one of the ancient kings of Kuch Behar, when this part of 
the country formed a part of the possessions of the sovereigns 
of Kuch Behar. Inside the temple it is pitch dark, and it is 
only by the help of lamps that the gods can be seen. They 
are three in number, the principal one being a figure possessing 
the face of a horse, and hence the name ‘Hayagriba’. There is 
a beautiful tank jnst at the foot of the temple, and what is 
unique in Asam, there is a band of dancing girls attached to 
the temple. 

IX 

We saw three inscriptions in the temple of Hayagriba, at 
H.iju. The first and the most important one we copy from 
the Asam Brahmana. 

(?t1 It 

nil (?ii i 

§111'!. '01F»R'atCnT^5 B 

§f I 

<20^*. 'snuiiniii’s « 

irw^ntst i 

*ttc^ vfK w §Hnf: »:>«•« »t^B 

The above is interesting as giving a genealogy of the king 

Sinha. He was 
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succeeded by his son Malladeva, then by his brother Sukla 
dhadja, and then by Kaghudeva who is said to have built the 
temple in the Saka year 1505, A. C. 1580, But if this temple 
was a Buddhist shrine, and there is evidence to show that it 
was, we can only conclude that king Kaghudeva simply 
repaired the old Buddhist building and converted it into a 
Hindu temple. Another point needs be mentioned. It is stated 
in the inscription that the kings therein named woro the rulers 
of Kainrup, whereas other accounts say that the temple was 
built by one of the kings of Kuch Behar. Perhaps tlie‘»e sov«- 
reigns exercised authority over a tract of country tliat included 
both Kamrup and Kuch Behar. However this is a point for 
antiquarians to decide. 

Tlie second inscription is put in what is called the Rashlila 
tower, where the god is removed during the Dolejatra festival 
It is us follows : — 

(Trt5Rtc=?f?r5f wtJf 

^■?rl 

It will be seen that this portion of the temple was built in 
the sdka year 1672, A.C. 1747 under the orders of king Pramatta 
Sinha, by the Bar Phukan, Taruna Buvara. 

The third inscription has been copied by a friend ; it is nei. 
thcr in the Sanskrit nor in the Asamese language. 

Wo cannot leave tliis place without mentioning the remains 
of a Mahoinedan tomb on an adjoining hill known by the name 
of Poaniccca. Want* of time prevented us from climbing the 
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hill and paying a visit to tlie shrine, and we contented ouwelves 
with looking on the steeple of the mosque from below the hill 
The tomb is raised over the remains of some Mahomedan saint 
who lived so holy a life that it was not thought proper to bury 
him in the ordinary burial ground. A poa weight of soil wag 
brought from Mecca to consecrate the ground in which he was 
buriedf and hence the peculiar name of the hilL 

We have now noted a few of the remains of antiquity which 
we had the pleasure of seeing during a short sojourn in the 
district. They are in our opinion interesting enough to deserve 
the attention of antiquarians. Before we conclude wo would 
invite the attention of the (Jovernment of Asam to the absence 
of an antiqurian museum in the province. We frequently had 
occasion to notice in tlieso pages tlie existence of many beauti- 
ful pieces of stone which lie scattered about at Gouhati. Many 
stich have no doubt already disappeared ; and many are fast dis. 
appearing. It is no doubt the duty of Government to preserve 
tlie relics of the past, a duty whicli has been acknowledged by 
the Giwernment of India in making liberal grants not only for 
the inspection of old ruins, but for their preservation. A very 
small grant will meet the requirements of Asam. A tolerably 
large bungalow at Gouhati uud a small staff will be sufficient to 
rescue from oblivion many interesting fragments of stone 
which have a story to tell to all intelligent visitors, of the art and 
history of the times gone by, and will be the means of instruction 
to the people. We hope our suggestion to establish an antiqua- 
rian museum at Gouhati will be duly considered by the Govern- 
ment of Asam. 

We have another suggestion to make to Government. One 
travelling in this country, wandering among the ruins of the 
by-gone days, and reading its old history is struck with the 
wretched condition in which the descendants of the sovereigns, 
who once owned these realms and reared these works, now live. 
A colleotion of a few huU accommodate the sons q£ those to 
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whom the whole valley was at one time scarcely large enough I 
Not only an occasional traveller in these parts, but the people 
no doubt keenly feel the neglect to which the descendants of 
kings have been allowed to fall. They had their time, and a 
glorious time too, and they maintained their independence for 
many a long year against the overwhelming power of the Maho' 
medans. But now that the British have succeeded them in 
their extensive dominions, the British can well afford to be ge- 
nerous towards them. A small brick-built house will afford 
them a decent shelter, A favour— trifling as this—will, we are 
sure, be very much appreciated by the people, and will not be 
unworthy of the civilised power that now rules over India. 












